CHAPTER   FOUR

JACKSON   AND   VAN   BUREN

WHEN Andrew Jackson arrived at the White House after
his inauguration, he held a reception for "the people/' who
behaved even worse than their most hostile critics could have
hoped. Punch bowls were spilled, glasses broken, chairs
ruined by muddy boots* Thousands of rough Westerners
had made the trip to see "their" President installed in
"their" White House, and it is probable that the worse
they behaved the better they pleased Jackson, who was
proud to dramatize his contempt for the ways of the upper
classes. Jackson himself was too much of a man to be lack-
ing in all restraint and dignity; but he had been embittered
by the campaign, and by the recent death of his wife (which
he sentimentally attributed to the harsh things that had
been written about her by the pro-Adams newspapers), and
it amused him to watch the horror of official Washington.
The unpleasant display had real significance, however, for
it not only marked the triumph of democracy in national
politics, but it gave a hint as to how the masses would
respond to their new responsibility. The ruined upholstery
and broken glassware of the White House were a symbol of
what was to happen, in the long run, to the country with the
greatest natural riches in the world.

Nothing so disastrous was to take place, however, while
Andrew Jackson was in the White House. He was no
newspaper-made hero, but a genuine leader of the people*
He really possessed the qualities for which his followers
loved him, and he did the best for his country that ^was
possible to an honest, ignorant, untrained, undisciplined
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